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JANE JUDSON. 

Memoir of Jane Judson, a Sunday Scholar. A true 
History. By the Rev. Bourne Hall Draper. From 
the London Edition. Revised by the Publishing Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
Sold at the Depository, No. 24, Cornhill, Boston. 
The writer of this little work deems the subject 

ofit a very remarkable instance of the power 

and reality of divine grace. He never saw, in 
the course of his ministry, an instance of more 
decided piety. On this account, he often took 
minutes of conversations on Scripture, and on 
different circumstances that occurred, which he 
thought would be interesting or instructive to the 
rising generation. The substance, and not un- 
frequently the very words of a few of these con- 

Versations are to be found in the following pages. 
That the great Head of the Church may conde- 

scend to bless the perusal of this little book, to 

the conversion of some dear child, or to the edifi- 

cation of the little ones of his ransomed flock, is 

indeed the most earnest prayer of the writer. 
[Further Extracts will be given hereafter.) 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MARIA AND MARY. 

Monday Evening, Feb. 4. 
_ This is a beautiful evening! is it not, my young 
frends? To the youthful readers of the Com- 
panion, I address myself. How often when I 
receive it, do I think of the many happy children, 
who derive from its perusal, both instruction and 
amusement. How often, do I imagine the eag- 
erness with which it is seized, and the interest 
with which it is read! Here, I often‘ think when 
reading it, is a sketch, which will awaken joy in 
the heart of every good child, and there, there is 
an article, which I hope will convince every diso- 





bedient boy or girl, of the sin and folly of their 
conduct, Now, if never before, they will surely 
realize, that misery will eventually accrue from 
wickedness, and that ‘‘ the way of transgressors is 
hard.”’ 

Thus you see, my young frieuds, how deep an 

interest I take in your welfare, and how often [| 
think of you all. Yes, I have thought of you 
this evening, this beautiful evening. Are you 
fully aware of its beauty? Have you looked at 
the sky to night, the pure blue sky, with its in- 
numerable and brilliant stars? Have you noticed 
those clouds in the eastern horizon, which look to 
the eye like silvery cars, following the triumphal 
progress of the queen of night?) Have you mark- 
ed the purity of the air? which seems not only to 
receive, but to emit light? Have you looked at 
the earth, or rather at its robe of dazzling white- 
ness? and have you not thought that it seemed as 
bright and as pure, as when it came from the hand 
of its Creator, when He pronounced it ‘ good?’ 
Have you seen all this beauty in earth, air, and 
sky, and have you not remembered that its author 
is also your Creator and Preserver? 
As you retired to rest, did not your mother or 
sister draw aside the curtain and point you to the 
evening star, with its bright attendants; and did 
they not whisper; ‘‘ It is, my child, the work of 
God, your kind and compassionate Father in 
Heaven?”— 

Now since I cannot know how you have passed 
the evening, perhaps you would like to hear, how 
it has been spent by two little girls, who like 
yourselves read the Youth’s Companion, and 
love to talk of the ‘‘ pretty stories”’ it contains. 

Their names are Maria and Mary. One is 
eight, the other five years old. Their kind parents 
are at a distance from them, but I am happy to 
say that they remember their instructions, and 
are in general very good children. They are left 
in the care ofa kind aunt, to whomthey are warm- 
ly attached. When I came in from a walk earl 
this evening, I found Maria (the eldest, ) studying 
in very audible tones, the lesson in Parley’s His- 
tory, which she will recite at school to-morrow 
morning. Mary was standing near, gazing into 
her face, as if resolved that not one word, should 
fall unheeded. Their aunt was sitting by: the 
table, darning their stockings, and their uncle in 
his arm-chair near the stove. Soon after I en- 
tered, Mary (who probably thought she had 
learned enough for one night) started from the 
table, and said ‘‘ Now aunty won’t you play that 
I’m your little girl, and that I am lost in the woods, 
and uncle, wont you play that you’re my father?” 
‘‘Lost in the woods, Mary.” ‘‘Yes, she replied, 
‘you must play that you let me go after school, 
to pick some raspberries, and that I got lost, and 
then uncle you must come and look for me, and I 
must play that I try to find you.” ‘‘ There,” said 
she, ‘‘now I’m lost, and aunty you must say, 
Where’s Mary, I’m afraid she’s lost in the 
woods.”’ 

‘* Where can our little girl be?” said her uncle, 
‘* it is almost dark, and she does not come home ?”’ 
‘‘T am afraid she is lost in the woods,” replied 
her aunt, ‘‘ she went to pick some strawberries”’ 
—‘* Raspberries”’ said a little prompter, who 
seemed concealed behind the stove. ‘*Oh! what 
shall we do! what shall we do!” said the protem 
father, ‘‘ what shall we do; our little Mary is lost 
inthe woods.” ‘‘ What shall we do! what shall 
we do!’’ responded the anxious mother. 

‘‘This,”’ said I, unable any longer to repress my 














girl ‘I’m sure, I don’t know what you mean by 
tragido comicer scene, but I think its ashame for you 
to laugh so, when I’mlost in the wood.” Still the 
lamentations of the parents continued,and a search 
for the lost child about being commenced, when 
she suddenly sprang from her hiding place, ex- 
claiming in a gleeful tone, ‘‘ Oh! my kitty! my 
kitty! my darling!’ at the same time, taking in 
her arms her little pet, who, unperceived by her 
until that moment, had pursued its gambols, 
quite regardless of the sad fate of its little friend. 
‘¢ That,” said her aunt, to Mary, ‘* reminds me ofa 
story my mother used to tell me about a little girl 
who was lost in the wood.”’ ‘‘ Really lost, aunty?” 
** Yes, really lost.”—‘* And is it a true story?” 
asked Maria, who had put aside her book. ‘‘Oh! 
yes,” replied her aunt, ‘‘ for my mother knew the 
little girl.”? ‘* Yow mother, aunty, then she was 
my aunt,’ said Mary, who seems conscientiously 
to graduate her affections by the degree of rela- 
tionship.”? ‘*‘No dear, she was not your aunt, but 
your father’s grandmother, and your great grand- 
mother. She lived in Hadley. It was not then 
so pretty a village as now. There were not so 
many houses, and gardens and orchards. The 
beautiful meadows which you now see, were then 
covered with trees, and all around the village 
was comparatively uncultivated. The little girl 
of whom I spoke often accompanied her brother, 
when he went tothe pasture at night, todrive home 
the cows. One bright afternoon in November, she 
had been waiting for her brother, who was absent, 
to return, that she might go with him for the 
cows. When the sun had set, she proposed to 
her mother, that she should wait no longer for 
her brother, but go without him. Her mother 
objected tothis. ‘‘ But,” said the little girl, ‘I shall 
certainly meet James, or if I do not, I dare say I 
shall find him there; I presume he has gone after 
the cows without coming home.’” Her mother 
consented, and the little girl snatching her bonnet 
ran off. The air was very chilly, now that the 
sun was gone, but she did not mind it, she only 
remembered that it was the last time she could 
go for the cows that season, as she had heard her 
father say, he should not have them go to the 
pasture after that day. When she reached the 
fields, she could see nothing of the cows, but she 
thought she heard them in a wood on one side, 
and she felt quite sure they must be near her. 
She entered the wood, but alas! she could not 
find the way out again. She wandered about a 
long time, and at last seated herself by a fallen 
tree, and fell asleep. When her father and broth- 
er returned, her mother enquired for her little 
girl, She was very much terrified, when she found 
that they had not seen her. They instantly set 
off in pursuit of her. It was now quite dusk. 
They pursued the fruitless search, until it was 
very dark, and then returned to the agonized 
mother. After procuring torches and assistance, 
the search was renewed, but in a wrong direc- 
tion. They searched that part of the wood, 
where the cows were found, but the little girl had 
gone quite the other way. Their efforts were at 
last suspended, and they resolved to wait for the 
light of morning. Then, the poor little girl was 
discovered seated with her back against a fallen 
tree, and her head bent down upon her lap. They 
feared she was dead, for she did not notice the 
approach of her friends. 

‘¢ And was she dead, aunty ?”’ 

**No dear, but she was very much chilled by 
the cold, and her feet were both frozen. When 








laughter, ‘‘ this is a true tragico-comico-scene.”’ 











‘* Well, I’m sure, cousin A,” said the lost little 

















they raised her up, they found that her cat, her 
faithful cat, who had followed her to the woed, 
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was still retained in her arms, and thus her life 
was saved.”’ ' 
‘« But did the cat save her life?” asked Maria. 





fact, the Rev. Mr. Bree relates, in the ‘“*‘ Maga- 


‘« It probably did, as it was pressed close to her | zine of Natural History,” that some years ago, a 


bosom, and thus kept her warm.” 


‘‘Oh!” said the little girls, ‘chow much she must 
have loved her cat after that; and now, come here 
kitty, will you follow me if I get lost??? added 


Mary. 
Then their aunt 


fore this, and now I bid you good night. 


Stockbridge. D. W. 


kissed these little girls, and 
bade them good night, and now they are fast 
asleep. So are you, my dear children, long be- 


white cat of the Persian kind, probably not a 
thorough bred one, was kept in his family asa 
favorite. The animal was a female, quite white, 
and perfectly deaf. She produced at various 
times many litters of kittens, of which generally 
some were quite white, others more or less mot- 
tled, tabby, &c. Such as were like the mother, 
entirely white, were also, like her, invariably 
deaf, while those that had the least speck of color 
on their fur, as invariably possessed the faculty of 











NATURAL HISTO 


RY. 
| ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 


Tue Torroise.—In the gardens of the Bish- 
op of Peterborough was kept a tortoise which was 


ascertained in 1813, to be about 220 years old. 


The Bishop’s predecessor in the See, had known 
it for more than sixty years, and could recognize 
He was 
the seventh bishop who wore the mitre during 
its sojourn in that garden; it died in 1821.— 
Another was introduced into the Archiepiscopal 
garden at Lambeth, in the time of archbishop 
Launde about the year 1633 and died from neglect 


no visible. change in its appearance. 


of the gardener, in 1753. 
Tur Camer.—When offended, 


ing, all remembrance of the injury is passed. 


The camel-drivers, aware of this fact, when they 
apprehend the anger of the camel, drop their 
clothes in his sight and conceal themselves; the 
beast instantly rushes at the clothes, tosses them 
about and tramples upon them; after which the 
driver re-appears, and the whole business is for- 


gotten. 


Wotves.—The wolf sometimes lures a dog 
into his power, fawning and gamboling around 
him, by which he is probably mistaken for one 
of the same species, until an opportunity offers, 
when he seizes and bears his victim away to his 
Capt. Parry saw this stratagem 
attempted with a Newfoundland dog belonging 
The unsuspecting animal had 
been beguiled into play, and was only saved from 
the greedy jaws of his play-fellow by the prompt 


hiding place. 


to one of his ships. 


interference of the crew. 


Tue Leorarv.—Sir Everard Home relates that 
two Leopards belonging to the celebrated John 
Hunter, having broken from their confinement 


in an out-house, got into a yard among some dogs, 


which they attacked; an alarm was given, and 
Mr. Hunter ran to ascertain the cause, when fin- 
ding one leopard getting over the wall to make 


his escape, and the other surrouuded by the dogs, 


he courageously seized them both, and carried 


them back to their den; but as soon as they were 


secured, and he had time to reflect on the risk of 


his own situation, he was so much affected, that 
it was with difficulty he was preserved from faint- 
ing. 

Tur Ticer.—M. Martin, of Paris, had a 
large Bengal Tiger, which he completely tamed. 
In the Menagerie it was separated by a wooden 
partition from an immense Arctic bear. One 
morning, by a bound of the tiger, the whole par- 
tition fell down into the den ofthe bear, and a 
desperate conflict was anticipated. The bear 
however, retreated to the corner of his den; but 
the tiger surveyed him with contempt—lashed 
his tail, and prepared for a spring. Martin cour- 
ageously entered the den of the bear, when the 


Tiger drew back to the distance requisite to en-| 


able him to bound on the nearer object, and du- 
ring this brief interval, the partition was again 
raised and secured. The bear now turned on 
Martin, and encircled his body with a terrible 
hug; but he saved himself by drawing a dagger 
from his breast and stabbing the bear, which in- 
‘stantly fell dead at his feet. 


Tue Persian Cat.—lIt has lately been ascer- 


the camel is 
very resentful, but having once gratified this feel- 


hearing. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN MARY AND HER MOTHER, 
ON PHILOSOPHY. 
Mary. Mother, I met with a long word in my 
lesson to day, and I could not find out its mean- 





ng. 

“Mother. What was, it my dear. 

Mary. T’was Philosophy. 

Moth. A long word, to be sure; but did’nt 

ou ask your teacher what it meant? 

Mary. Yes mama; and she sent me to the 
dictionary—but I did’nt understand the definition, 
any better than I did the word; sol thought I 
would ask you about it, instead of going to my 
teacher again. 

Moth. You ought to know the meaning of phi- 
losophy, for you have taken a great many lessons 
in if. 

Mary. I take lessons in philosophy? I won- 
der when I got them! for I never saw the word 
before. 

Moth. Very likely; but philosophy is quite a 
common thing, for all that. You began to study 
it when you was a very little girl, and took a 
great many lessons before you could speak; and 
the first use you made of the power of speech, 
was to ask for more of these lessons. It is just as 
natural to study philosophy, as it is to sleep, or 
eat. It is the food of the mind. 

Mary. Do tell me mother, how I ever studied 
it? 


things. The science which explains the reasons or 
cause of all the operations which are constantly 
going on in nature is called natural philosophy. 


our mind, is called intellectual philosophy; and 
that which explains the reasons of our duties is 
moral philosophy. Now ever since you could 


these sciences. When you asked me the other 
day what made the fire burn brightest in cold 
weather, I explained the cause. That was a 
lesson in natural philosophy. You recollect too, 
that I gave you, the other day, several reasons 
why brothers and sisters should love each other— 
that was a lesson in moral philosophy. 

Mary. Why, is philosophy such an easy thing 
as that? I thought it was something very hard,which 
nobody could learn till they were grown up. 

Mother. It is not allso easy as the lesson I 
mentioned. There are some things in it which 
puzzle the wisest heads. You will soon, my little 
girl, begin to study some of the branches of natu- 
ral philosophy, at school, and I want you to re- 
member, all the time, that it is only another name 
for the works of God. You will find everything 
| beautiful and perfect, and all governed by regu- 

lar laws. 

You always prize things which are made for 
you by a dear friend—you often look at them, 
and think of that friend. So when you look round 
this universe, and see it filled with the curious and 
beautiful things which God has made, let your 
heart rise to him in love ard praise; study them 
all, as you have opportunity—from the laws which 
govern the revolutions of worlds, to those which 




















tained that white cats with blue eyes are always) controul the movements of an insect—for whatever 
deaf; in confirmation of which extraordinary |it was worth while for God to create, it is worth 


while for us to understand. Sister §, 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
SHORT SERMONS FOR CHILDREN, 


Mr. Wixu1s,—The following short Sermons fell into my 
hands a year ago. They are the production of a young lady 
now with Christ, whose fervent piety and habits of instruction 
combined with clearness of intellect, fitted her eminently for 
usefulness in the sphere of action assigned her by the great 
Head of the church. It was when taken off from active du- 
ties by bodily infirmities, that she resolved to do good by the 
use of her pen. But she was not long suffered to continue, and 
carry forward her plan, by reason of death. Her writings 
were various in form, tho’ all of them breathe the spirit of 
heaven ;—and it was in the midst of her purposes, to bless 
the rising generation by a course of familiar sermons, that 
her Savior called her home. With the hope that tho’ dead, she 
may not speak in vain, I venture to commend this portion of 
her labors to your patronage, and to the perusal of the nu. 
merous readers of the invaluable ‘* Youth’s Companion.” 
Braintree, Feb. 20, 1833. R. S. Srorrs, 





SERMON 1. 











Moth. Philosophy, my dear, means the reason of 


The science which explains the operations of 


talk, you have asked me questions in each of 


Col. iii. 20. ‘* Children obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well pleasing unto the Lord.’’ 


My little Friend, you perceive these words are 
spoken directly to you. They are a command of 
God from the Bible, and therefore must have 
been spoken in earnest; for every command there 
written, is written to be obeyed. The words do 
not say obey your parents when you please, and 
disobey them when you please, but ‘‘ obey them 
in all things”—unless they should require you to 
do what is sinful, which would displease the 
Lord. 

I. I will set before you the conduct of a child 
who has adisobedient spirit. 1. When his Father 
or his Mother bid him do this or that, he disobeys 
when he quickly replies that he will, when in his 
heart he has resolved that he will not. Thus 
he makes his sin double, by adding a lie to his 
disobedience. 

2. That Child is disobedient, who refuses todo 
what he is bid, because he does not choose to 
leave his play or his books; or because he thinks 
a brother or sister ought to do what he is re- 
quired to do; or, when he does what his Father 
or Mother have forbidden; or, in a different man- 
ner from what they told him. 

3. He is disobedient, when he manifests anger, 
impatience, or disrespect towards his parents; or 
even when he attempts or feels a wish at any 
time, or in any way, to do what will displease 
them. 

II. I will shew you what it is to obey your 
Parents. 1. Unless they bid you do what is 
sinful, it is, in all things to do what they com- 
mand you. Some things are not so pleasant to 
perform as others; but a child who has the tem- 
per of Christ in his heart, and obeys his parents 
in the Lord, will do what he is required quickly 
and cheerfully, and not oblige his parents to repeat 
their commands. 

2. He will not desire his brother or sister to 
do what he has been told to do, but believes his 
father and mother have directed him properly, 
and he obeys without replying. 

3. He obeys because he loves to please his 
parents and make them happy. 

4. He is not found at his diversions, when he 
has been told to be at his work, or studies. 

5. He never attempts to deceive his parents by 





pretending he has done what he has not, or that 
he: shall do what he does not intend to do. 

| 6. A good child is obedient because he knows 
\it is pleasing to the Lord. 

III. I will name some reasons why you should 
1. A disobedient tem- 


become obedient children. 


‘per will make you unhappy. If you are in the 
habit of refusing to do what your parents require, 
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of being angry and fretful when they restrain you 
from doing what is wrong, you cannot but be un- 
happy. ‘This will make you an unpleasant com- 
panion for your brothers and sisters and play- 
mates; they will not wish to be in your company ; 
and even your parents will not love you as though 
you desired to please them. They will, if pious, 
weep in secret prayer before God on your ac- 
count. 

2. You should be obedient, because your par- 
ents are much older and wiser than you. They 
have experienced many things of which you, who 
have but just begun to live, know nothing; there- 
fore they are much more capable of directing 
you, than you can possibly be of directing your- 
selves. 

3. Gratitude to your parents should make you 
obedient. They are kind and tender of your 
happiness, and love to provide for your wants. 
They do not leave youto go naked and hungry and 
cold, as some poor forlorn children do, from whom 
God has taken both Father and Mother. If you 
are sick, they watch over you with more care and 
anxiety than any other person, and are very hap- 
py when your health returns. 

4. God commands you to be obedient. Will 
you not obey Him? He has given you every- 
thing that has ever pleased you, and made you 
happy; and itis in His power to take every good 
thing from you. Will you not obey a God who 
has done so much for you, and who has power to 
make you miserable in Eternity? 

Does not my little friend begin to fear he has 
never obeyed his parents in the Lord; and is not 
the wish rising in his young heart, that he may 
now, at this very moment, become an obedient 
child, that God will love and take him to live 
with himself in Heaven when he dies? If he 
feels this, he will be ready to offer this short 
prayer to God:— 


O Lord God, thou art great and high above | 


me, yet thou dost notice every thought in my 
heart, and seest every action of my life. I have 
often broken thy command which says, ‘‘ Honor 
thy Father and Mother’’—but thou canst and wilt 
forgive the penitent child. O make me such an 
one, and give me grace that I may be able to 
keep this and every other command of thine, for 
Christ Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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From the Sabbath School Visiter. 
LITTLE SARAH.—WNo. 2 


Dear little Children,—According to my prom- 
ise, I am now going to tell you something more 
about little Sarah. I had intended to tell you 
something more at this time, about her sickness 
and death; but after I wrote you last mouth, the 
thought came into my mind, that perhaps you 
would be glad to know something more about her 
before she was sick. I thought that you would 
like to hear something more about her going to 
the Sabbath School. So I sent to Sarah’s teach- 
er, to have her tell me all about what she used to 
say to little Sarah, and what little Sarah used to 
say toher. For I remember very well, that little 
children in the Sabbath school, always like to 
hear what the other teachers say to the other 
children. Sometimes, I believe they ask each 
other what their teacher said to them. Well, 
Sarah’s teacher wrote me a letter, and told me 
what she used to say to her, and what Sarah used to 
say in reply. And now if you will try to remem- 
ber it, I will tell you. 

Sarah’s teacher says, ‘I can safely say, that 
when little Sarah was a member of my class, there 
was a marked difference in her appearance, from 
the rest of the class. She was always very at- 
tentive while the class were saying their lessons; 
and when I conversed with them about the Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, she would always listen with 
deep interest to hear all I said; and she seemed 
to realize and feel it. At one time, I told her 
she must pray to God and ask him to give her a 





new heart. ‘I do pray to God,’ she immediately 
replied, ‘and I do think God has given me a 
new heart.’ But why, said I, do you think God 
has given you a new heart? ‘ Because I love to 
think of him,’ was her answer. Well, do you 
think, Sarah, said I, that you should be willing 
to die, if you could go and be with the Saviour? 
She readily answered ‘Yes.’ I repeated the 
question, but varied it a little so as to have her 
see what I meant—should you be willing to leave 
your dear father and mother, to go and be with 
the Saviour? To which she replied as before, 
‘Yes;’ but as she did it, it cost her a struggle in 
order to keep from shedding tears.” 

You see from this, dear children, that little 
Sarah loved her parents very much. Indeed, 
if she had not loved them very much she would 
not have been a good girl. That little boy and 
that little girl, who do not love their father and 
mother, never need to think that they are good 
children. But little Sarah loved her Saviour 
more than she did her parents—much as she loved 
them—and so when her teacher asked, which she 
had rather do, stay in this world and live with 
them, or go and live with her dear Saviour, she 
was ready to say at once, she had rather go and be 
with him, although the thought of leaving her 
parents almost made her weep. She doubtless 
remembered the words of her Saviour, how he 
said, ‘‘ He that loveth father or mother more than 
me is not worthy of me.” And now, dear child- 





ren, will you tell your teacher next Sabbath 
‘which you love most, that is, which you set the 
| most by, your father and mother, or the Lord Jesus 
| Christ your Saviour? 

| But to return—little Sarah’s teacher says, ‘‘she 
often seemed to be affected, when I talked with 
| her about the Saviour, and urged her to repent of 
all her sins. She would say, in reply, she 
thought she was sorry for them—she did pray to 
God—she hoped God had or would give her a 
new heart, and she thought she did love him. 
This conversation, and much more to the same 
effect, I recollect perfectly. 

** After this,” says her teacher, ‘‘ J talked with 
her mother about what she had said to me. She said 
she had not seen any particular change in her, 
but that she was a very good girl—that she al- 
ways loved to go to the Sabbath school, and when 
she went home would frequently tell what had been 
said to her at the school. 

‘*T thought at the time,’’ continues her teach- 
er, ‘‘that little Sarah had yielded up ker heart to 
that Saviour, who alone is worthy. I think so 
still; and though aware, that Iam poorly quali- 
fied to judge, still I hope ard trust that she is now 
dwelling in the presence of that Saviour, and 
lifting up her voice in the grateful ascription 
of praise, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain.”’ 

This then, dear children, was little Sarah in 
the Sabbath school. Are you like her? Do you 
love to go to the Sabbath school? Do you listen 
to all your teacher says? Do you think you have 
a heart to love God? Do you love to think of 
God? Do you love to pray to him? Do you 
love the Saviour more than you love your father 
or mother? Do you set more by himthan you do 
by any of your playthings—or books—or clothes, 
or any thing inthe world? Ifyou do not, then you 


come and talk with your mother about you, would 
she tell me you are a very good child, and love to 
go to the Sabbath school, and often tell her what 
your teacher says to you. This is what little Sa- 
rah’s mother says she did. And, what if, like 
little Sarah, you should be sick and die? Do 
you think, your dear teacher could say she hoped 
you had yielded your heart up to the Saviour, 
and that you were standing in the presence of 
that Saviour clad in white and lifting up 
your little voice, with the fen thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, round 
about the throne, saying with a loud voice, worthy is 
the Lamb that was slain? Say, dear little child- 











ren, could your teacher say this of you, if you 
were dead and laid in the grave as little Sarah is? 


are not like little Sarah. Besides, what if l should |~ ~~ 
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O, that is a blessed world to which all good chil- 
ren and good people go when they die. There 
is the Saviour—that same Saviour that came down 
to this world to save us. And he is not lying ina 
manger—or out in the fields, or on the mountains. 
Nor are there any wicked men there to buffet 
him, and spit on him, and nail him to the cross. 
But there he sits upon a throne, and angels and 
good men are all round about him, loving, and 
praising, and adoring him. There too, are all 
good little children, such as Dickerman, and 
Mead, and little Sarah, and they too are lifting up 
their voices and their hearts in adoration and 
praise. 

And now, dear children, if you would ever go 
to dwell with them in that blessed world, then 
you must be like them while you live in this 
world. Then when you are dead, and your bo- 
dies are laid in the silent grave, your souls will 
rise to that happy abode. There you will see 
little Sarah, and Mead, and Dickerman, and all 
other good children, and you will sit down with 
them in your Saviour’s presence, and with a 
heart full of joy, will sing with them, Hosanna to 
the sonof David—worthy—worthy—is the Lamb. 

And now, dear children, if you will remember 
what Sarah was in the Sabbath school, and will 
try to be like her, I will tell you something more 
about her next month. In the mean time, I am 

Your sincere friend, 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DOG FIDO. 

‘**Fido! Fido! get out of the house! go out I 
say, you mischevious little fellow.”” Poor Fido 
with a mournful gate and head down, walked slow- 
ly out of the house. 

Fido to be sure had one day helped himself to a 
plate of meat, that stood in an open closet, and he 
had almost devoured little Henry’s yellow shoe; 
but were his motives bad? Maria in her furious 
assault upon Fido’s character, had forgotten pro- 
bably, the many hourshe had amused George and 
Henry, the many stripes and blows he had re- 
ceived from their little hands, without once seek- 
ing revenge. She had also forgotten that this 
same dog had once saved the life of her little 
brother, who one afternoon wandered into the 
woods, unknown to his parents. It soon began 
to grow dark, and among the tall trees and thick 
bushes, he could not tell which path would lead 
him home. As soon as it was perceived that lit- 
tle James was missing, Fido was sent into the 
woods to search for him; and about midnight, 
found the runaway. His loud barks of joy soon 
brought Mr. L— to the spot, where his little boy 
lay exhausted on the ground; but years had pass- 
ed since this event, and probably Maria had for- 
gotten the circumstance. 

The long and interesting story of Beaver, a 
dog who had crossed the ocean with his master, 
would never have been related, had not Fido one 
evening, when Mr. S— was present, made his ap- 
pearance, and reminded him of his favorite Bea- 
ver, whose character and services he always de- 
lighted to recount. 

Now if she had remembered these, and num- 
berless other circumstanees, would she have ad- 
dressed poor Fido so rudely ? * 


 *MISCE LLAN Y. 








ESQUIMAUX. 
An account of the remarkable preservation of two Christ- 
ian Esquimax, belonging to the congregation at Hope- 
dale, who were carried out to sea on a field of ice, and 
nine days driven about at the mercy of the waves.— 
Extracted from the Diary of phate of June, 1824, 
‘¢ On the 7th, we received the distressing intelligence, 
that two Esquimaux brethren, Peter and Titus, who had 
gone to an island in the open sea, called Kikkertar- 
soak, their usual spring-place for catching seals, had 
been carried off on a field of ice, which broke away 
from the firm ice on the coast. The news was brought 
by Conrad, who was with them when the accident 
happened. As they were all anxious to acquaint 





their familles and relations with the misfortune that 
had befallen them, Conrad turned his sledge which he 
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had with him into a kind of raft, by tying skins and 
seals’ bladders to it, and thus he contrived to paddle 
to the firm ice, using a seal-javelin as arudder. ‘They 
had drifted off above half an hour before he could 
set out; but, the sea being perfectly calm, by God’s 
mercy, he reached the firm ice in safety, and hastened 
hither withthe news. His view was to go with a boat 
or kayak to the assistance of his brethren; but by the 
time he got back to the coast, a southwest wind had 
carried them so far back into the open sea, that they 
could hardly be seen on the horizon, and to follow 
them was impossible. We remained till the 16th, in 
anxious suspense, uncertain what the fate of these 

oor men might be; and cried often to the Lord to 

ave mercy on them and their afflicted families. On 
the above mentioned day we had the inexpressible joy 
to see them arrive ina sledge. Their hearts and lips 
overflowed with thanksgivings to their Almighty Pre- 
server; and the whole congregation joined them in 
shedding tears of joy and gratitude for their wonder- 
ful escape from a watery grave. Had they been lost, 
the distress occasioned to their families would have 
been very great. Peter is a married man. ‘Titus is 
single. ‘They are both very experienced seal-catchers. 
Nine persons would have been left quite destitute, and 
a poor family of five, to whom they had been benefac- 
tors, would likewise have suffered a great loss, had it 
not pleased God to spare them. ‘The joy of their re- 
latives on seeing them return, was past description. 

‘* Both these Esquimaux brethren have written an 
account of this perilous voyage, chiefly referring to 
the state of their minds and hearts, by which we see 
how they turned with faith and confidence to their 
only helper in need, and how they were comforted 
under so severe a trial. Different passages of Scrip- 
ture, suggested to their memory, proved a most effica- 
cious means of strengthening their trust in our Sa- 
viour. From their verbal report, the following may 
be noticed: when they arrived at the margin of the 
firm ice, with their sledge and dogs, having no kayak 
with them, they found that the ice was cracked in 
several places; suddenly the part on which they stood 
was dislodged by a S. W. wind and swell, and carried 
off in a northeasterly direction towards the open sea. 
Both the size and strength of the field of ice was such, 





not, neither by heaven, nor by earth, nor by any thing 
on the earth. Nothing appears more unlovely to me 
than to hear such words escape from the lips of the 
young. Do be persuaded, dear children, if you make 
use of any of these words, to leave them off immedi- 
ately.—Nothing is gained by the use of them; but it 
makes you appear ridiculous and contemptible in the 
eyes of a religious community. Always use plainness 
of speech, and you will be fully understood, and be 
listened to with greater attention. [ib. 





DUTY TO PARENTS. 


Children do not often think how much hard work it 
costs their parents. to get victuals and clothes for them, 
to send them to school, and bring them up from infan- 
cy tomanhood. For a long time, little children are 
entirely helpiess. ‘They cannot tell what they need. 
They must be lifted about, and very carefully tended, 
all the while. Many a long night, their fathers and 
mothers are kept awake, by their crying. Sometimes 
they are carried about the room, for whole hours, at a 
time. ‘They must be washed, and fed, aud dressed. 
And ifthey are sick, then there must be medicines and 
nurses, and doctors. And all these, cost a great deal 
of money. Then, when they get old enough to creep 
about the floor, they are still more troublesome.— 
When they Legin to walk alone, they are often falling 
down and getting into mischief. If they live to be old 
enough to run and play out of doors, then they are 
getting into the dirt, and spoiling their clothes. And 
the older they grow, the more care and trouble do 
their parents have with them. Sometimes they are 
naughty and disobedient. Sometimes they are dull to 
learn. Sometimes they get into company with bad 
children, and learn bad things. So that parents are, 
all the while, afraid that their dear children will be- 
come bad men and women. Oh! you don’t know, lit- 
tle children, how much your parents think about you, 
if they are good parents. They care more about you 
than they do about themselves. Many a time, have I 
seen a fond mother, almost starving and freezing her- 
self, without a sigh, so long as she could keep her chil- 
dren comfortable. 

Now, children, think of this. Be good now, and be 
good as long as you live, that you may .iot be a trouble 


that it,afforded them the means of building a snow-|to your parents. ‘* Honor thy father and thy mother, 
house upon it, six or eight feet in height, in which | that thy days may be long in the land which the Lord 


they took shelter during the night and in rainy weath- 
er. They had caught cight seals on the day of their 
departure, which afforded them nourishment, though, 
for want of fuel, they could make no fire, but ate the 
meat raw, and drank the blood. In dreadful uncer- 
tainty how this voyage might end, they spent nine 
days and were not delivered from their danger till the 
13th, when they were brought safe to land.” 





Perhaps all my young readers would think it im- 
proper for me to call them thieves. But you do take 
to yourselves that which does not belong to you. A 
great deal of time is wasted by you, which God calls 
his own. Dr. Young says: 

Procrastination is the thief of time; 

that is, when we put off till to-morrow what we ought 
to do to-day, we are guilty of stealingtime. And how 
many of you do this! You say, ‘ There is time enough 
yet,’ or, ‘1 will do it by and by,’ without once thinking 
of the sin of procrastination. I know a great many 
children who have neglected their books, day after 
day,and when told of the impropriety of their conduct, 
they will reply, ‘I intend to study more in future.’ 
But when the future comes, they are as negligent as 
ever. Now who will not say, that these children are 
robbers of time? Reader, let me persuade you to be 
diligent in the employment of your moments—never 
waste that precious time of which you stand in so 
much need, to prepare you for usefulness in life. 
Then, in your future life you will have great reason 
to be thankful for the information you have gained, 
and will, doubtless, be instrumental of doing much 
good in the world, and many youth may be made bet- 
ter by your conduct and example. [S. S. Instructer. 





SWEARING. 

How very common it is for very young children to 
take Jehovah’s name irreverently upon their lips. 
They are not aware of the sin they commit in so do- 
ing. But, children, some of you are saying, ‘ I never 
swear—I never take the name of God in vain.’ Per- 
haps youdo not. But do you not sometimes make use 
of such words as these, when very angry, or when 
you want to express yourselves more earnestly —* By 
heavens I will!— Pll be darned if I don’t?—* By 
George it is!— By hokie he did!!—* By gosh °t is 
mine !’—and a thousand other foolish expressions. | 
ask, (lo you never make use of similar words? And 
13 not this Swearing? ‘The Bible says we must swear 








thy God giveth thee.” [ Temp. Lecturer. 





Tract in the Drunkard’s Pocket. 

Mr. 0. C. Thompson, late Agent in Michigan, says: 
A Tract on Temperance was presented to a notorious 
Drunkard, which he put into his pocket with his to- 
bacco. When he had recovered a little from his drunk- 
en fit, he sat down on a stone, in a retired situation, felt 
in his pocket for some tobacco, and found the Tract. 
He knew not how it came there, but proceeded to read 
it. ‘ Whata fool I have been!” he said to himself— 
** From this time I drink no more!” He has already 
kept his resolution two years. [ Tract Magazine. 





A Tract passing through the hands of a Distiller. 

Rev. Mr. Woods, Agent in Indiana, says: I gave a 
Tract on Temperance to a pious young man, who re- 
quested one of his neighbors to present it to another. 
The first mentioned neighbor was engaged in erecting 
a Distillery, and before executing his commission gave 
the Tract an attentive perusal—was convicted of his 
sin, and abandoned the work entirely. [ib. 





A CARD. 

Mr. Wituis,—The Secretary of the Maternal Association, 
a few days since handed me ten dvullars—with this note— 
*¢ Contributed by the children of the Maternal Association, in 
Braintree, as the avails of their industry and self denial; to 
constitute their senior Pastor a Life Member of the Sabbath 
School Society.”’ 

Will you have the goodness to hand the money to the 
Treasurer of the Mass. Sab. School Society, Mr. Dean, and 
take his receipt and make this acknowledgement through the 
pages of the ‘* Companion,”’ to those Lambs of the flock who 
have so sweetly testified their kind regards to their Pastor, 
and their love to other lambs, not of their fold. 

May their example be followed by the children of many 
other Maternal Associations—and may those associations 
multiply, till every praying mother and her children, through- 
out the land; shall belong to them. R.S. Srorrs, 


Senior Pastor of 1st chh. Braintree. 
Braintree, Feb. 20,1833. 





POETRY. 





Written for the Youth's Companion. 
“ LORD, REMEMBER ME WHEN THOU COMEST INTO THY 
KINGDOM.” —Luke xxiii. 42. 


When I attend thy house of prayer. 





With those I love to worship there, 
And bend the feeble knee, 











While humbly bowing at thy feet 

And pleading at thy mercy seat, 
Dear Lord, remember me! 

And when sweet songs of praise ascend, 

And the lov’d voice of many a friend 
Is heard to worship thee; 

I strive to join the blest employ, 

And pray thee fill each heart with joy, 
Dear Lord, remember me! 

And when thy shepherd’s voice is heard, 

Recalling wanderers with the word 
Which he received of thee; 

While thou dost pity all who bear, 

And kindly aid them to draw near, 
Dear Lord, remember me! 

When all are brought within the fold, 

And safe thou hast their names enroll’d, 
Among. them let me be; 

When thou shalt turn to them and say, 

‘© Ye blessed children come away,” 
Dear Lord remember me! 





A BROTHER’S PRAYER. 
O! God of mercy, grace and truth, 
Whose glories heaven and earth declare; 
Thou Guide and Guardian of my youth; 
O! hearken to a brother’s prayer: 
Be thou my Sister’s only Guide, 
Threugh this life’s dangerous, devious way, 
Guide her frail bark on ocean’s tide, 
To one unclouded, endless day. 
O! may eternal things be sought, 
By her with eager, anxious care; 
Absorbing every wayward thought— 
O! hearken to a Brother’s prayer. 
And thus in seeking may she find, 
In a Redeemer’s precious blood, 
All that is needful there combined, 
—Present her faultless to her God. 
And O! rejoicing may she see 
Herself the object of thy care; 
Devote her life, her all to Thee— 
O! hearken to a brother’s prayer. 
Be her’s thy grace, so rich, so free, 
Her will to bend—her acts to move; 
And may she ever worship Thee 
In spirit, truth, and purest love. 
May she the world—an idle toy, 
Forsake; undaunted by its glare, 
Seek Thee—the source of purest joy— 
O! hearken to a Brother’s prayer. 
O! be my Sister’s Guard and Guide, 
Lest from thy path she e’er should stray, 
And grace sufficient, O provide, 
Thy gracious precepts to obey. 
And ne’er forsake Thee, O my God; 
But meekly all afflictions bear: 
To tread the path her Saviour trod— 


O! hearken to a Brother’s prayer. [Messenger. 





PRESUMPTION. 


How many think in future years 
They'll lay the world aside, 

And spend in penitence and tears, 
Their life’s fast ebbing tide. 

They Jive in sin, and still presume 
The God they now despise 

Will spare their lives for years to come, 
Then take them to the skies. 

They think religion was designed 
For age and not for youth; 

And thus with sense and reason blind 
They now reject the truth. 

But know, vain man, these hopes of yours 
May be indulged too long; 

For only peace the Lord insures 
To those who serve him young. 

Millions have thought that they should have 
Space for repentance here, 

When suddenly the narrow grave 
Called to that mansion drear. 

Then what has been may be again— 
Life’s cord be early riven— 

And he who shuns the truth so plain, 
Forever shut from heaven. 

But while there’s hope secure the prize, 
And walk the glorious way, 

That leads to joys in paradise, 
And everlasting day. 

To-day the gospel promises 
Pardon and peace to those, 

Who will forsake their fancied bliss; 
Nor longer truth oppose. —_[S. S. Jnstrueter. 
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